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- Zale at rash ARETE DEGGIE inca saat! St 


Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all Imeet ; 

ZT only wear it in a land of Heciors, 

Thieves, seperearyoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pe@re. 








ADVANTAGES OF REPUBLICANISM. 
——_—— 

In the course of the last week, the speech of the Amcri- 
can President, on the opening of the Congress, arrived in 
London; and it is fortunate for the cause of humanity and 
freedom, that it directly falsifies the view of the disposition 
of America taken by Mr. Cobbett. This powerful writer had 
suggested that America would be more likely to assist in re- 
pulsing the independence of the new republics of South 
America, from a dread of having powerful competitors so 
near home, than to take any steps towards the assistance of 
the New States. Wecould not dispute that Mr. Cobbett 
might be far better acquainted with America than ourselves ; 
still, we could not bring ourselves to imagine that America 
would adopt so monstrous a policy, as to assist in the perpc- 
tuation of the principles of European despotism in the new » 
world, out of any jealousy towards the new States. Such a 
policy would have been treason to the principles upon which 
North American Independence, happiness, aud prosperity, 
have been founded. It would not have been long before the 

No. 1, Vol. XII. 
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_seeds. of the monarchical principles had been sown in the 


United States, after they had triumphed in the South; and what 
has been achieved by the virtue of the past generation, would 
have been sacrificed to the folly of the present age. This 
might have been:—but we are truly glad that the speech of 
the American President dispels all fear on this head, for the 
present. North America is faithful to herself, and the rank 
she holds, as the head of Free States; the great leader in 
the cause of political liberty—the star that rose when the sun 
of Freedom set in Europe. Mr. Cobbett feared the aris‘o- 
cratic faction might prevail there. But that fear is at an end. 
America will not join in any projected attack against the 
South; but, on the contrary,-she declares that such an at- 
tack would be dangerous to her interest, and must be consi- 
dered as an evidence of hostile feelings towards herself. 

It seems destined for America to demonstrate that ali the 
hireling abuse of the purely representative system is un- 
founded. One of the positions taken against the government 
of the people, is that the multitude are always either rash, or 
dilatory; and; that all governments proceeding from them, 
are either violent or vacillating. In opposition to this, the 
government of America has been circumspect beyond all 
precedent in monarchical countries; and as energetic in 
action as the sway of the most absolute, and the most splen- 
didly gifted despot. She has never suffered her affections to 
prevail on the one hand against her prudence; nor has she 
ever suffered her prudence to outweigh her courage on the 
other. Steadily pursuing a uniform course which no tyranny 
can ever hope to emulate, she has inscribed her name on the 
scroll of nations in indelible characters; and in the approach- 
ing crisis, will no doubt knowhow to maintain the sovereignty 
of the people, which is the sole basis of her strength, 


The world has long wanted a reply to the calumny of the 
human race by the parasites of the holy alliance; and Ame- 
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sica, in her national character, has nobly stepped forward, to 


sive that answer, as becomes a free state, and a magnani- 
nous people; whose forefathers won their freedom by the 
sword, from the grasp of despotism. The President of 
America has stood forward to brand the ‘holy lie,” the 
‘pious fraud,” the villainous slander, that the PropLe are not 
to be trusted with the management of their own affairs. James 
Munro, the elected magistrate of the first free state, has come 


forward to assert the rights of man. Let the heroes of 


Pilnitz, of Vienna, of Verona, and of every other place where 
a conclave of tyrants may be held, to promulgate the divine 
right of Kings, read the proclamation of the rights of the 
people by America. The President addressing the represen- 
tatives of the people in a National Congress, says :-— 


‘« Meeting you in anew congress, I deem it proper to pre- 
sent this view of public affairs in greater detail than might 
otherwise be necessary. I'doit, however, with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, from a knowledge that in this respect I shall com- 
ply more fully with the sound principles of our government. 
Lhe people being with us exclusively the sovereign, it is in- 
dispensable that full information be laid before them on all 
important subjects, to enable them tg exercise that high 
power with complete effect. If kept in the dark, they must 
be incompetent to it. We are all liable to error, and those 
who are engaged in the management of public affairs are 
more subject to excitement, and to be led astray by their 
particular interests and passons, than the great body of our 
coustituents ; whe, living at home, in the pursuit of their or- 
dinary avocations, are calm but deeply interested spectators 
of events, and of the conduct of those who are parties to 
them. ‘To the people, every department of the government, 
and every individual in each, are responsible; and the more 
full their information, the better they can judge of the wis- 
dom of the policy pursued, and of the conduct of eachin re- 
gard to it. From their dispassionate judgment, much aid 
may always be obtained; while their approbation will form 
the greatest incentive and most gratifying reward for virtuous 
actions; and the dread of their censure the best security 
against the abuse of theirconfidence. ‘Their interests in all 
vital questions are the same; and the bond by sentiment, as 
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weil as by interest, will be proportionably, strengthened as 
they are better informed of the real state of public affairs, 
especially in difficult conjunctures. It is by such knowledge 
that local prejudices and jealousies are surmounted, and that 
a national policy, extending its fostering care and protection 
to all the great interests of our union, is formed and steadily 
adhered to.” | 


This must be wormwood to the royal boobies of the Holy 
Alliance. Spain, in her constitution, said not half of this, and 





yet they deemed the Spanish constitution a deadly bane 
to royalty, which must be removed, Will they now attempt 
to hurl their impotent thunders at the freedom of America? 
Or will they bear in the tame submission of conscious im- 
becility, that the people are more competent to judge than 
their rulers ‘‘ of the wisdom of the policy pursued; and the 
conduct of each in regard to it.” How this language, with 
regard to South America, shames the conduct of England 
towards Spain. How our wretched imbeciles of ministers— 
our crawling progeny, the spawn of the Pitt school,—had 
they dared to say of Spain, and her new system, what North 
America says of the Southern States, Spain had now been 
free—the murder of Riego had been prevented—and the 
balance of power, had been preserved. It was the interest, 
as well as the duty of England to have acted in this man- 
ner—but neither the common weal, or the call of duty can 
move us now. Canning’s Balance of Power is not the balance 


of power for which a Chatham once contended : —but a petty 


balance of his own, and of his colleagues, between contingent 
personal advantages. We blush to draw the contrast be- 
tween the North Americans and ourselves; but it may help 
to enlighten the mind of those who yet expect any thing 
honest, or great, noble, or daring, from the firm of Canning 
and Co. England has appointed consuls to go out to South 


America, more as spies than ministers; and without being 
accredited to the new, states. They will therefore be ciphers, 
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when they reach their destination. Of the American pro- 





ceedings, the President says :-— 


‘The ministers who were appointed to the republic of Co- 
Jombia and Buenos-Ayres, during the last sessioy of congress, 
proceeded shortly afterwards to their destination. Of their 
arrival there, oflicial intelligence has not yet been received. 
The minister appointed to the republic of Chili will saii ina 
few days. An early appointment will also be made to Mexico. 
A minister has -been received from Colombia, and the other 
governments have been informed that ministers, or diplomatic 
agents of inferior grade, would be received from each, ac- 
cording as they might prefer the oue or the other.” 


It may be said, that America having formally recognized 
the New States, would, as a matter of course, proceed in this 
manner to perfect her recognition. But why has not Eng- 
land recognised the new republics. Itis not an essential 
preliminary, to any interference in their favour, to acknow- 
ledge their independence ? What right can they pretend, to 
ask of France or Spain to use any forbearance towards these 
States, if England does not acknowledge them to be inde- 
pendent. Their independence is the basis of our interest 
there. As colonies we have no right to interfere; for as 
colonics of Spain, our trade is contraband with the laws of 
nations ; and if Spain think proper to transfer her colonies to 
France, we have no right to interfere. We say they are no 
longer colonies of Spain—that they have thrown off an or- 
pression which was called a protection; and opened their 
ports to the trade of the world, holding the mother country, 
as all other counties, ‘‘ in war, enemies ; in peace, friends.’» 
Not a ship of ours has any business in their harbours, not a 
bale of goods has any right to enter their warehouses, if we 
deny or refuse to acknowledge their independence. We are 
there, by their invitation, solely on that condition; and weare 
foolishly trifling with the advantages they offer us, by de- 
clining to comply with the terms on which they are offered. 
How gratifying it would have been to the feclings of every 
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manly bosom here, if the following language had been first 
found in an English prociamation, instead of the speech of 
an American President. ; 


“In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating 
to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it 
comport with our policy soto do. It is only when our rights 
are invagled, or seriously menaced, that we resent injuries, or 
make preparation for our defence. With the movements ia 
this hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The political system cf 
the allied powers is essentially different, in this respect, from 
that of America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments. And to the defence 
of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much 
blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of our most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nationis devoted. We owe it, 
therefore, to candour, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers, to declare, that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power, we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But, with the governments who have 
declared their independence, aud maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlli ling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as tie manifestation of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition towards the United States. 

“To what extent such interpositions may be carried on the 
same principle, is a questionin which all independent powers, 
whose governments differ from theirs, are interested; even 
those most remote, and surely none more so than the United 
States. Our policy, i in regard to Europe, which was adopteél 
at an early age of the wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same; which 
is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
powers ; to consider the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy ; 
meeting, in allinstances, the just cheiia of every power~- 
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submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to these 
continents, circumstances are eminently and conspicuously 
different. It is impossible that the allied powers should ex- 
teud their political system to any portion of either continent, 
without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any 
one belicve that our southern brethen, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold such interpositions, in any 
form, with indifference. If we look to the comparative 
strength and resources of Spain, and those new governments, 
and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that 
she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the 
United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope 
that other powers will pursue the same course.” 


This would have been something of which the country 
might have been truly proud :—something different from the 
mean, shufiling, contemptible neutrality, which is in fashion 
with our court :—but we must endure this, and a great many 
other mortifying examples of our littleness, before any spirit 
will be roused in this degraded quarter of the globe. Our 
offspring outstrip us in the race of glory, and we have no 
other consolations than Eldon for a prime minister and Wel- 
lington for a godd stick! 

It has been recently the fashion here to congratulate the 
nation, on the wmprovement of its finances! But when shall 
we have from Downing-street, any such simple and satisfac- 
tory paragraph as the following from the President’s speech. 


he actual condition of the public finances more than 
realizes the favourable anticipations entertained at the open- 
ing of the last sessionof congress. Onthe Ist of Jan., there 
was a balance in the treasury of 4,237,427 dollars and 55 
cents. From that time to the 30th of September the receipts 
amounted to upwards of 16,100,000 dollars, and the expen- 
ditures to 11,400,000 dollars. During the fourth quarter of 
the year, it is estimated that the receipts will, at least, equal 
the expenditures; and that there will remain in the treasury, 
on the Ist day of January next, a surplus of nearly 9,000,000 
dollars.” 
Contrast this with our Jaboured and unintelligible state- 
ments, and then let us boast of our mixed government if we 
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can. But, above all, look at the figures. America is as 
populous as England. The government extends over a coun- 
try six times the dimensions; and yet, the expenses of their 
government do not cost above a dollar to one pound sterling. 
It costs us about seventeen millions of pounds per year, for 
government, independent of the interest of the debt, which 
is near thirty millions of pounds more, as a sort of arrearage, 
for having been governed so infamously for the last century ; 
—while in America, in three quarters of a year, the expense 
is not twelve millions of dollars. This is the secret of her 
strength, and of our weakness—of her glory, and our shame; 
and, until the Chief Magistrate of Great Brit-in is content 
with as little as the President of America, and all the in- 
ferior officers to something near the trans-atlantic scale, there 
will be no hope of any amendment hear. We think we hear 
some toad-eater of office exclaim, “ aye, aye, that will 
never be done without a revolution!’ Indeed! Well, then, 
at some period or other, it will be effected by a revolution; 
and those who shall drive it to that extremity must endure 
the responsibility of the result. : 
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TORTURE OF MR, CARLILE., 
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~The case of Mr. Carlile is beginning to wear an aspect 
which requires more attention than we fear it is likely to res 
ceive, in the present apathetic state of thepublicmind. That, 
however, should not prevent the press from doing its duty, 
in his behalf, and on behalf of those general principles which 
are the safeguard of the social union; and which, if lost 
sight of in one instance, will be speedily overlooked in all. 
We are well aware that Mr. Carlile has made himself ex- 
tremely obnoxious to many, both well and ill meaning, indi- 
viduals, by a determination not to be crushed, which has 


never been before exhibited in any single and unsupported 
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individual; and we know there are many who are so enraged 
at what they callhis ‘‘ obstinacy,” and his ‘* pertinacity,” that 
they would feel little disposition to save him even from mar- 
tyrdqm, should Mr. Secretary Peel entertain any inclination 
for an English Auto-da-Fe! Mr. Peel also knows this very 
well; and it is evident that he is taking a mean advantage of 
this feeling in the persecution of Mr. Carlile;—who is. tor- 
turcd by the magisterial agents of the minister, and their 
tools in the gaol, because it is trusted that nobody will care 
about the fate of an “‘ obstinate infidel.” 

Mr. Carlile has made several endeavours to get his singu- 
lar case investigated by the Court of King’s Bench; but 
the Learned Judges, knowing that they cannot answer, refuse 
to} hear him; and refer him to their past decisions, as ter- 
Mminating the question at issue;— Mr. Carlile is conse- 
quently doomed to imprisonment for life, and subjected to 
whatever torture a gaoler may chuse to inflict, or a magistrate 
to order. If any other man than Mr. Carlile had been thus 
treated, the whole country would have been roused with in- 
dignation; but Mr. Carlile does not believe in the meekness 
and benevolence of the Christian faith; and this is the mode 
taken to convince him of his error. 

Before we touch upon the recently aggravated persecution 
to which he has been delivered over, bound hand and foot, 
let us recal the actual condition of the victim to our readers. 
He was sentenced to three years imprisonment by that most 
Christian judge, Bayley. This was no trifle for a matter of 
opinion. But, in addition to this, he was sentenced to an 
enormous fine. The object of this was, to beat him down 
to the dust, to crush him with the weight of an overwhelming 
distress, that his wants and his misery. might contribute to 
silence him for ever: This was all done with the charitable 
profession of a wish to make a Christianof him. Christ took 


anotuer method to make converts. He went about “ doing 
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rood ;”—but Mr. Justice Bayley seems to think himself wiser 


than the master whom he professes to worship; and deems 
!mprisonment, fine, and bodily cvercion, better operations 
on the mind, than reason, justice, and merey. The reason 
of the>difference between the two is very plain. The 
founder of the Christian faith could reason, and had a heart ; 
Mr. Justice Bayley cannot reason on such matters; and his 
heart is cased in the bronze armour of unfeeling law. 

It is usual, in cases where fines are added toimprisonment, 
not to demand the fine until the imprisonment terminates. 
Indeed, our best lawyers are of opinion that the fine is 
not due until tbe expiraticn of the imprisonment; the sentence 
being that the imprisonment shall continue untid the fine is 
paid, which would imply that the party had a right to chuse 
whether he would pay the fine, or remain in prison. Be that 
as it may, in nocase of libel before, we believe, has there 
been any attempt to enforce the payment of a tine at all. 
But, in the case of Mr. Carlile, no sooner was the sentence 
passed, than the whole of his property wus seized, with the 
avowed object of ruining his business in all its branches. 
The stock, instead of being made available to the payment 
of the fine for which it was said to have been seized, was 
dealt within such a manner as to destroy its value; and 
though worth, in the hands of Mr. Carlile, more than 
double the amount of the fine, not a tenth part of the money 
was made by the portion sold; and the remainder is in the 
hands of the sheriff to this day! The judges say that the 
‘‘ irreligious publications,” as they are pleased to call them, 
are not property, and they cannot interfere with the sheriff's 
proceedings. But if they are not property, what right had 
the sheriff to seize them as property, sepposing he had any 
right to seize property atall; and how came our Lords the 
Judges to inflict such a fine upon a man whose stock in trade 
they would not allow to be property? The flagrant wrong 
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done Mr. Carlile in this instance, falls short, a little, of 
the enormous outrage of fining his sister 5001, when it was 
notorious she had no means of paying a tythe of that sum; 
and the same principle is carried into effect in the fining of 
Mr. Carlile; for though he had property when the fine was 
imposed, with which he could have defrayed the fine, it was 


taken from him, and he was told it was noé property, when 





inthe hands of his persecutors. 

There is another horrible feature in this case. The term of 
imprisonment to which he was sentenced, expired twelve 
snonths ago. Vromthe moment ef that termination of the sen- 
tence ofimprisonmeut, Mr. Carlile was legally detained only 
asa debior tothe crown. The penal part of the sentence 
had been inflicted. He was from that moment detained fot 
-no other reason than because he could not pay a certain sum 
of money. The King had only a pecuntary claim upon him}; 
and the law only authorises his detention'as a debtor. He 
has therefore an undoubted legal right to all the privileges 
which debtors enjoy in confinement. These privileges are 
eenerally conferred in the first instance on persons confined 
fur political offences. Sir Francis Burdett was sent to the 
Debtors’ prison of the King’s Bench. Mr. Hunt was allowed 
the Debtors’ privileges at Ichester; though, heaven knows, 
Jcbtors were hardly used there. We were placed améng the 
debtors of Warwick Gaol; and the custom has been general, 
if not universal. But, at all events, when Mr. Carlile 
became a debtor only, he was entitled to demand the treat- 
ment which a debtor would receive. Suppose him by any 
accident at large, and process to issue against him for the 
fine. fe could only be charged as owing a sum of money to 
our sovercign lord the King; he would be ‘arrested as a 
debtor, and treated asa debtor. ‘That he was in custody 
hefore, cannot alter dhe daw of the case. That remains the 


fame: --the sentence of imprisonment until the fiue be paid 
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does not sanction a confinement in the same place; and Mr. 
Carlile has a legal right toremove himself by Habeas into 
the King’s Bench, asa debtor to the crawn. Yet he remains 
in close confinement. He is not permitted to stir out of his 
room without a turnkey at his heels; because he will not 
stoop to associate with his tormentors, he is actually confined 
to his room;—and he is subjected to mental and bodily 
torture, inalmost secret confinement, because he is said to 
owe a sum of money to the King; while the destruction of his 
property by the-authority of those who imposed the debt 
upon him, has prevented him from having any possible means 
of discharging the debt. 

We may here well ask, ‘can such things be?” But they 








‘do exist. Nor is this all. The natural irritation which this 


persecution is so well calculated to produce, has been called 
madness ; and Mr. Carlile has been absolutely hand-cuffed, 
and stratt-warstcoated, by his gaoler, under the orders of the 
Magistrates, and in the presence of one, or more of them! 
The pretext for this is a declaration on the partof Mr. Carlile, 
that he thought himself in the hands of assassins ; and that if 
it proved so, he would not dic alone—he would have the satis- 
faction of removing one tyrant. There was no great discre- 
tion in this, assuredly ; but those who torture men out of 
patience ought not to affect any wonder that it should be 
exhausted. One would think that the opyecr was to drive 
Mr. Carlile mad, that an excuse might be obtained for other 
measures that might not stop short of destruction. He has 
been deprived of his razors, his knives, forks, saucepans, tea- 
kettles, and every article that could be construed by the 
fears of his gaolers into an instrument of offence. When he 
wishes to shave, he must give notice to a turnkey, who brings 
him a razor, and takes it away when he has done. When 
he wauts to eat his dinner, a knife is brought him to cut it 


with, which is taken away when his meal is finished. If he 
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would mend a pen, he must call up the turnkey to help him 
toa penknife. This unmeaning torture is easily seen through. 
They know there is nothing to fear from him, or they would 
not put knives occasionally into his hands ; for when he ob- 
tained possession of them, he might use them ; and we dare 
say if he would use them agaznst himself, they would be 
pleased enough to get rid of so troublesome an inmate. Nor 
would it be very wonderful if the strongest mind were at 
Jast worn ont by mental torture and bodily imprisonment. 
The success of those experiments on Napoleon, and her late 
Majesty, may eneourage certain persons to hope that they 
are infallible antidotes to all human care, in every instance 
when employed with due policy, and proportionate perse- 
verance. Wecall upon the people, and more particularly on 
those who hold seats in the legislature, to exert themselves 
to put an end to such an experiment upon the ‘ fastness of 
the brain.” Nothing has been gained by the persecution of 
Mr. Carlile, but the torture of several individuals of his 
family. On the great question, he has conquered. He has 
defeated the Attorney General, the Vice Society, and the 
Bridge Street Gang. The Judges are tired of hearing the 
prosecutions of his agents. A new shop has been opened in 
FLEET-sTREET. Every publication which has been prosecuted 
is sold openly in the shop, without any contrivance or evasion ; 
and this has been the case for some months, without any 
fresh prosecution. He has established the sale of all those 
works. The battle is won, though he has been taken pri- 
soner: and to torture hin, is not to regain the field. But this 
rouses the vengeance of his enemies toa greaterexcess. They 
are stung to the quick, that they should have been discom- 
fited; and some of them would be gladto sacrifice him as 
the base and bloody Ferdinand suffered the gallant Riego to 
be sacrificed, because he could not be subdued. To drive 
him mad, or to create a pretence for treating him as a mad- 
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man, would delight them beyond measure;—but will the 
legislature, badly as it represents the people, suffer such in- 
dignities, and such persecutions to be heaped upon a man, 
who is merely a debtor to the crown in the amount of a fine, 
en account of which he has already been imprisoned for more 
than twelve months. How much bodily torture does Mr. 
Peel exact in compensation for the fine, which his agents 
have robbed his victim of the means of payment? How 
much torture will satisfy this ‘“‘ statesman from the loom,” 
this ‘philosopher from the spinning-jenny,” for fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Will he be coitent with filling the body of the 
sufferer with pernicious humours from the unwholesome 
atmosphere of a prison? Or will he detain him, until 
tae slow poison of decay has nearly accomplished its work, 
and turn a scarcely breathing skeleton upon the world 
again? What think the Judges of their sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment in Dorchester Inquisition 2 What 
think they of the clause of Magna Charta, which de- 
elares that no man shall be amersed beyond his means? If 
the walls of St. Stephens do not ring with the condemnation 
of the atrocious treatment of Mr. Carlile, as soon as the 
nightly performances are resumed, we shall, indeed, blush 
for the coward treason to the rights of man, which the fear 
to speak will betray ; and from thence forward we shall say, 
power is absolute in Britain, and the laws only convenient 
instruments of despotism —bending as it breathes, and break- 


ing as it frowns upon them. 


Ee 
As partly connected with this subject, we would again call the at- 
tention of ourreaders to the case of Mr. Tunbridge, who is confined in 
Clerkenwell Prison, under a sentence of two years imprisonment, tor 
hay ng scld some works in the shop of Mr. Carlile. Mr. Tunbridge 
feeling the c'a'ms upon Mr, Carlile are greater than he can readily 
meet, has refused to be any burthen to his late employers; and is 
reduced to the meagre fare of the prison, except the enemies of perse- 
eution fer conScience-sake will step forward and assist him. We feel 
assured that they will do so. Very little will suffice; but it is ne 
eessary the assistance should be regular. 
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QUESTION OF POPULATION. 


— eS 


T the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 
SiR, 

I have been an attentive reader of all the discussions in 
your paper, upon the priaciple of population. ‘The candour 
and liberality with whieh you grantinsertion to the arguments 
of your opponents, prove that your only object is the dis- 
covery of the truth, by a full and fair investigation of the 
merits of both sides of the question; and Ihave no doubt, 
from the whole tenour of your conduct as a journalist, that 
should you be induced to change your opinion, no false pride 
would stand in the way of your acknowledging it openly and 
mantully to the world. That absurd practice of supporting 
particular systems for mere party's sake is unworthy of those 
who write for the g good of the people. We are all liable to 
form erroneous opinions ; but unless our minds be perverted 
by sinister interest ora university education—unless we wish 
to imitate that class who pretend to preach the truth, while 
they endeavour to s silence their opponents by persecution, we 
shall never hesitate for a moment to give up opinions formed 
on wrong grounds, or to do all in our power to assist others in 
shaking off the same foolish prejudices which we had pre- 
yiously entertained ourselves. 

Now, Sir, Iam ready to admit that, when I first read the 
proposal for ‘checking population, 1 was somewhat surprised ; 
much in the same way, perhaps, that I was some years 
azo at the first sight of the magic lantern. Shocked | was 
not. A novelty. may starile one a litthe; but cannot shock, 
(at least a reasonable person) unless it be proved to create 
vice and misery among mankind. ‘The plan for checking 
population, appears to me to ke at least aliogether of a con- 
trary tendency; and, after the fullest consideration, I am 
determined to give it my warmest support. 

Every body is ready to admit that the creat bulk of 
the people of this country have not wherewithal to make 
ihemseives and their families coynfortable. The “ preventive 
system,” as you term it, allords a means of amelioration, that 
comes home to the understandings of all. A ‘eyed urer in the 
present state of society is deterred from marrying, from the 
dear of having a large fa: nily 5 > but this will not i the case 
when he can proportion the increase of his family to his 
means of supporting one. Again, aman may already have 
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married; and some unforeseen calamity may befal him. 
Imagine for a moment the condition of this man, involved in 
difficulties from a loss in trade, a bodily hurt, or the sickness 
of a’child. Deprived of his property, disabled from working, 
or unprepared to meet an extraordinary expenditure, he sees 
his family increasing around him. With the means of pre- 
venting this increase he has some chance of surmounting his 
dificulties. Secured from the burthen of an increasing family, 
he may succeed in extricating himself ; may again rise su- 
perior to his misfortunes. Wethout such security, his diffi- 
culties increase inevitably every year; he contends in vain 
against his wretched destiny, loses his cheerfulness, sees 
the children to whom he has given life, naked and hunery, 
and perhaps siuks desponding into the grave, leaving his 
helpless orphans totally unprovided for. * 

Allowing, however, that the labourer’s lot may be more 
than usually fortunate. Let us assume that his life may be 
unchequered with misfortune. His limited wages will not 
enable him to give a large family a good education ; to feed 
and clothe them well; to bring them up, in short, clean, 
healthy, and well informed. Whereas having the means of 
limiting the number of his children to two or three, he is 
secure of being able to send them to school, to afford them 
some little comforts during the numerous maladies to which 
childhood is liable, aud to spare them something to begin the 
world with. His family thus accustomed to cleanliness and 
decency from the cradle, will not only habitually respect 
themselves but make themselves respected by others.t+ 

It is clear, moreover, that the proportion of married people 
to the whole population would be very much increased, and 
profligacy, and its consequent misery, materially dimi- 
nished. The number of young men in want of employment 
would likewise be considerably reduced; and recruiting par- 
ties would no longer find the same facility in kidnapping them 
away, to gothrough all the hardships of soldiers, without en- 
joying any of the advantages. Better informed, and less 
addicted to drunkenness, they would soon unanimously refuse 
toserve unless all the honors were fairly distributed. They 
wonld not consent to undergo all the fatigues, to submit to 
decrading punishment, and to be gulled with the empty 
sounds of honer and glory, while a set of aristocratic strip- 
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* May not sucha calamity happen, when hehas a family around 
him, large enough to produce this effect without an increase.—Eb. 
+ Isit true, that an English Jgbourer can (kus educate and clothe 
wo or three chiliren 2—Ep, | 
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lings were placed over their heads, toenjoy the benefit of the 
hardships aud depreviations to which they voluntarily sub- 
mitted. 

These and many other advantages will be the consequences 
of a general use of the “preventive system ;"—and what 
mischiefs have we to set off against them? None, I confess, 
that have any weight with me. Of objections there is an 
abundance; but they are all purely aristocratic, and founded on 
false notions of virtue and morality. In fact, they of the 
higher classes, whoanake use of them, contradict themselves. 
They say that it will give rise to promiscuous intercourse. 
Lhe absurdity and groundlessness of < any fears on this head 
are ably and satisfactorily exposed in the essay In your paper 
of 12th Nov. But allowing them to have some weight, can 
any thing be more disgusting, and inconsistent than the gene- 
rad conduct of that class by whom these fears,are expressed ? 
The incontinency ofan unmarried man, and an unmarried 
woman, are looked upon in a very different light, and why? 
Because (say they) the consequences of a transgression on the 
part of a woman are so immediately hurtful to “society. One 
would think, then, that if these, hurtful consequences were 
removed, the incont tinency of both sexes would be equally 
harmless. Oh dear,no! To what temptations you would 
expose the frailty of ovr wives and- daughters! For hea- 
ven’s sake, allow things to remain as they are! ‘* Every 
thing is ordained for the best,” we are contented. Our sons 
will be rakes, it is true. They debauch, now and then, some 
of the daughters of the dower classes: ~—biut they must be al- 
lowed to sow their wild oats, and are not the worse when the 
hev-day of their youth is gone by. They will then settle down 
quietly, marry from their own caste, and no doubt make ez- 
emplary husbands, going to church regularly every Sunday, 
and procreating for the mere sake of bringing up children in 
the fear and nurture of the Lord. Waving exhausted their 
passions previons to marriage, they are better ableto take 
the marriage-oath to that effect. 

This, you will readily admit, is a tolerably fair descrip- 
tion of the canting morality. It may very well serve the 
purpose of that portion of mankind who adapt their conduct 
to it. But this is no reason why the great body of the peo- 
ple, the industrious and hard-working portion of the com- 
munity, should consent to see their daughters defiled, and 
their family comfort destroyed, to oratify the depraved taste 


and debauched habits of those above them. 
No. 1, Vol. 12. 
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I now gome to your objeclions, which, at all events, are 
worth answering. In your paper of the 19th Nov., you 
deny that population has a tendency to press upon the means 
Ofsuosistenc e; and you set off by stating, that in the savage 
state it certainly has not. To bear out this assertion, you 
content yourself with observing that, “in all savage coun- 
‘* tries, food is not obtained in a tythe of the quantity which 
“the civilization of the social state would contrive to pro- 
“‘duce. It is, therefore, the fault, not of nature, but of 
‘the neglect of the means of calling her fertility into action, 
“which occasions the scanty supply.” In reply to this, [ 
can ouly observe, that itis very immaterial to the point in 
dispute, whether it be nature’s fault or not, provided the 
fact itself, of the tendency of population to press upon the 
means of subsistence, be undeniable. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that a raceof savages, ignorant of arts and sciences, 
and unprovided with agricultural implements, should be able 
to make the earth produce even an hundredth part of what it 
is capable of yielding to the well-directed exertions of a 
highly civilized people. The principle of population is the 
same with regard to the savage, as to the civilized state. f 
shall therefore endeavour to answer your objections to it in 
both states at once. 

You ask, ** what renders labour worthless in the market ?” 
——‘*'The labour of a horse, or an ass (you say), or any 
‘* beast that can be employed, is worth the maintenance of 
“‘the animal, and the additional consideration which is paid 
‘‘foritin price.” Nobody can deny the truth of this; but 
is no care taken to check the horse or ass population? Are 
there not a number of dealers whose business it is to provide 
the market with the requisitenumber? Should they attempt 
to foree a larger number of horses on the market than was 
wanted, the price would fall, the expenses of rearing would 
no longer be paid, and the necessary consequence would be, 
thataless number would be produced. Without searching 
forexamples among the brute creation, you might have re- 
ferred to our degraded fellow creatures in the West Iudies. 
The prime cost of the negroes, as well as their maintenance, 
is paid for; but their numbers dzmznish instead of increasing. 
If the ill-treatment they now undergo, admitted of their in- 
creasing, no doubt can be entertained that worse treatment, 
and /ess food, would soon serve as an effectual check. Your 
question, then, is answered ;—it is the quantity of labour 
uhich renders it comparatively worthless in the market. 

What you say in regard to capital is only partly true. 
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Capital is certainly a means in the hands of the aristocrati- 
cal boroughmongers for oppressing the poor. But capital is 
only valuable in proportion as it can employ labourers.* The 
fewer the labourers, therefore, offering themselves for em- 
ployment, the less valuable the capital. It appears to me, 
however, that you mistake the real signification of the term. 
Capital, in itself, is a good of which there cannot be too 
much in a state; but, Gis all good things, it may be di- 
rected to’ evil ends. Capital is merely another word for 
wealth of any description. Itis, generally speaking, con- 
fined to that portion of wealth which is actively employed in 
production, as implements of husbandry, in contradistin¢tion 
to that portion which is inactive, as household furniture. 
Capital, then, isthe building, stock, and machinery in a 

nanufactory ;—the letter-press, types, &c., at a printer's ; 
the shop and merchandize at a tradesman’s; implements of 
husbandry, &e., and food and clothing for labourers with a 
farmer. {In short, it isthe means by which the capitalist is 
enabled to employ a certain number of labourers. 

Let us now examine how the proportion of capital to labour 
is likely to affect the labourer. To make the illustration as fa- 
miliar as possible, we will take the case of a number of farmers, 
say 10, each of whom has sufficient capital to employ 100 
labourers, allowing them a comfortable maintenance, say 20 
shillings per week. At this rate each farmer would disburse | 
1002. per week. As long as there are only 1000 labourers, 
they will continue to receive these wages, provided the CAPITAL 
of the farmer remain undiminished. Now, if from want of 
prudence the labourers increase in numbers so as to amount 
to 1200, the capital of the farmers, orin other words, their 
means of maintaining labourers remaining the same, each 
farmer will bave 120 labourers presenting ‘themselves to him 
for employment and maintenance outof 100/. and their wages 
will inevitably be reduced to 16s. 8d. per week each, Should 
they increase to 1500, their wages will then be reduced to 
13s. 4d. and so on according as their numbers may be in- 
creased. If, on the other hand, they diminish their numbers, 
or keep population stationary, while the means of subsistence 
are increasing, their wages must inevitably rise. The com- 
petnion among farmers to obtain their respective supply of 
labourers, would force each of them to go to the full extent of 
his means, in bidding against his neighbour; and thus the 





* This is only partly true.—Ep. 
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whole 1002. per week would be divided | among the labourers, 
whether their numbers were 1500, 1000, or 500. 

{ sincerely hope that I may have succeeded in explaining 
te you the intimate connection, which subsists between the 
eae of capital to population, and the rate of wages. 

t is of the utmost importance as regards the comforts of “the 
Jabouring classes, that this connection should be well under- 
stood. When once they fully understand it, the plan for 
preventing population gives them the power of fixing their own 
wages. 

The great errors that people are led into in reasoning upon 
the rate of wages, arise from their leaving out of consideration 
this simple fact, that labourers are paid their proportion of 
the produce of their labour beforehand, out of the produce of 
Jabour already accumulated. From the time that the seed is. 
put into the ground, until the harvest is threshed out, the la- 
bourer is maintained out of the capital of the farmer. The 
farmer waits for repayment with profit unul the harvest is 
gathered in and threshed out. His capital is limited, however, 
and if a greater number of labourers apply for employment 
than he requires, he cannot do more than divide the same: 
amongst a greater number, that is to say, he supports many 
zn indigence, instead of a few in abundance. 

This is the reason why in savage countries the population Is 
equally provided for, although there is so much land unoccu- 
pied. ‘here is no previous accumulation wherewith to main- 
tain labourers until the landcan be made to produce. America 
and New Holland, perhaps, are the only two countries in the 
world where the means of subsistence are more than sufficient 
to maintain the inhabitants. ‘They combine the advantages. 
of the civilized and savage state, without the disadvantages 
of either. They have the implements of husbandry and the 
scientific discoveries of the former, and the unappropriated 
land of the latter. 

Fam afraid, Sir, that you cherish the fallacious and unrea- 
sonable hope that Reform is to be obtained by suffering the 
people to be degraded, so totally deprived of all the plea- 
sures of existence, that they may be at length goaded to re- 
sistance. 1 abhor despotism as much as you do—still worse 
than despotism do I hate that hypocritical and canting sys- 
tem which professes to be representative, while it merely serves 
as a cover for every thing that is most grinding and oppres- 
sive to the people. Most cordially, too, do I detest some of 
our statute laws, and long have 1 looked upon them as most 
tyrannical and barbarous. But these, and many other hor- 
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rors, can only be got rid of by raising up the people, by 
procuring for them so much wages while they work, that they 
may be able to set apart a portion of their tame for ‘informing 
themselves; that they may know for what purposes priest- 
craft is employed, what Goop laws should procere for them, 
and what our laws take away from them. 

But these things cannot be taughtto men degraded to the 
State of brutes, whose whole dime is occupied tn procuring a 
scanty subsistence. Without this knowledge, resistance to 
oppression would be worse than useless; it would be like the 
convulsive movement of a dying man, who sinks from it into 
a worse state thanever. ‘* Knowledge is power,” should be 
the watchword, the rallying sign of the people. We have 
sufficient experience, surely, not to be any longer misled as 
to the means of putting down oppression. Jozntly, with the 
plan for checking population, the general ditfusion of know- 
ledge which is now going on, may, it is to be hoped, pro- 
eure for us, in a few years, that which can be procured by no 
other means—a GooD GOVERNMENT. 





A Frienpv To tHe “ Lower CLaAsses.” 
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UESTION OF POPULATION. 
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To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


SIR, 


T shall not extend my remarks on your last letter to an 
great length, as I know that you have on hand another letter 
on the same subject, which will probably consider the question 
as you wish it to be considered, with reference to the relative 
powers of increase possessed by population and subsistence. 

I shall only at present remark, that you have made a much 
more free use, in this paper, of that easy figure of speech 
called assertion, than of that more intractable one called 
proof. With reference indeed to the laws of nature, you 
have, Iam pleased to see, given up the point ; for although 
you still dislike the remedy which I propose, you observe, 
“if it cau be proved necessary to check population at all, 
“‘ your means may be the best, and therefore may be tolerated.” 
At this also Tam well pleased. But you maintafn that if 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland were to be swept 
off, and the remainder were sufficient to do all the work 
required by the rich, the price ef labour would not advance, 
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This seems to me rather an extraordinary assertion. First, 
it supposes a case which can never happen. One-fourth of 
the Irish population couLp nor PpossisLty do all the work 
required by the rich, as the whole population does now.” In 
the next place, I can safely appeal to the experience of every 
working man (as well as to the reason of the case), whether, 
if three out of every four of his competitors were removed, he 
would not feel a very sensible addition to his wages. You 
admit that if the population is greatly reduced by a plague, 
wages will rise. Surely then, if it is reduced by means less 
shocking to humanity than a plague, the effect will be the 
same. 

You observe that it ts neither wise nor politic to consider 
‘¢ whether a family of two or ten children, were more con- 
“‘ venient to the individual, since such matters will always 
“‘ regulate themselves.” This, Sir, is all that want. Tam 
far from wishing to regulate population by law, or by com- 
pulsion in any shape. Iam aware that it will, and I think 
that it ought, to regulate itself: but you forget that it cannot 
regulate itself unless the means are know n3 aman cannot 
accommodate the numbers of his family to a means of sup- 
porting, it unless he knows how to limit those numbers; for 
Thaveno belief in the efficacy of Mr. Malthus’s moral check, 
so long as the great mass of the people are so uneducated as 
they are at present. ‘Therefore I think it highly desirable 
that the physical check should be known to the people; and 
F agree with you that each man will then be the best jud d ce of 
his own convenience. 

I consider the question to be practically decided by this 
admission. If you allow that such things ought to regulate 
themselves, you cannot consistently object to the diffusion 
among the people of any information calculated to throw 
light upon the subject. Nevertheless, if you challenge me to 
the discussion of the other question, whether population has 
a tendeney to increase faster than subsistence, Lam perfectly 
ready to discuss this question also, when I shall have perused 
the arguments of your other correspondent, : and such remarks 
as you may think proper to make upon those arguments. 

At present I shall trouble you with very few w vords more, In 











* It cau be proved that the great majority of. the agricultural po pu- 
lation of Ireland have not one quarter as much e: ployment as could 
be performed by them. Three-fourihs of the number ef ¢his class, 
then, could be dispensed with, without any injury to the rich, but to 
their great bepefit. 
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answer to another of your observations. I consider ita mere 
play upon words, to say, as you have done, thet labour is 
capital. Capital is that portion of the annual produce which 
is set apart for the maintenance of productive labour. Cas 
pital, you say, might be made to increase faster than at pre- 
sent. LIadmitthat fora limited time it might; but capital 
can only be increased from savings. Would you, then, force 
accumulation? Would you have sumptuary Jaws? When 
you shall have answered this question, whether in the negative 
or in the affirmative, the basis of the discussion will be nar- 
rowed, and I shall know what arguments to put forward, 

among the many which bear upon the case. Hi. M. 
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The Editor will comprize all he has further to say on this 
subject, in one short essay, in a future number. He feels 
confident his view of the subject is correct; but he leaves 
his readers to decide for themselves on the controversy. On 
the question of capital, he believes that it would accumu- 
late as fast as it was necessary it should do so, in the hands 
of the productive classes, if the unproductive classes did not 
seize upon it. 
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From the Black Dwarf in London to ihe Yellow Bonze at 
Japan. 
- <r 


DANGER OF RAMBLING —DIFFICULTIES CONQUERED—VISIT 
TO THE DIORAMA—TO THE “‘ FLYING CHEST’ —To “ KE- 
NILWORTH —TO “ THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT’— 
CONTRAST BETWEEN THE FORTUNES OF JACK AND JOUN 
BULL. 


ai 
Friend of the Yellow Robes, 


In pursuance of my determination to taste a little more air 
than I have lately done, I sallied out of my cell, on Saturday 
last, for about the fifth time this twelvemonth; and ventured 
to expose myself to the bustle of this great city. This is no 
trifling undertaking for a Dwarf. Children can run, or easily 
get pushed out of the way; but the gravity of my @haracter 
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forbids me to move willingly out of a very formal mincing step 


which I learnt at the Court of Japan; and then the oddity of my 
physiognomy induces people rather to crowd round me than 
to help me on my way. In short, nothing but a determina- 
tion to breathe freely could induce me to stir out, and bear 
such mortifications as—‘‘ what the devil have we here?” 
«* What droll looking creature is that?” 


‘¢ Bless me, mama, 


‘is thata monkey, ora pug dog?” “Hold your tongue, 


“child; and take care it don’t bite you.” ‘Stand aside, 
<‘ you queer creature, or my knee will be breaking your nose ?” 
**Oh! by the powers, Pat, what an odd soul! It looks for 


‘all the world, as if it were cut out of a large potatoe, and 


“‘burnt in the roasting?” A-fine lady sometimes mistakes 


me for a chimney-sweep, and wonders my master Jets me out 
after breakfast;—and an old maid, the last time I ventured 
out, claimed me as a pet baboon she had lost some few weeks 
before. In a show of wild beasts, the keeper was asked 
whether I was a wild man of the woods; and Lord P 





> 
(who is rather near-sighted, to be sure) seeing me pass his 


door, thought a raven had been winged, and brought from 


the skies to the ground. The great man of the whiskers 


thinks Iam some relation to the Black Dwarf of Scotland, 
immortalized by Sir Watty, the Scot; and always takes the 


other side of the road, when he sees me, lest I should play 


him some imp’s prank or other. Thus, harmless and good- 


matured as Tam, Iam perpetually subjected to unheard of 
misapprehensions ; but never mind, I can Jaugh in my ‘turn, 
and the adventures of the day serve to amuse me at night. 
My first visit was to the 
DIORAMA. 
The most extraordinary specimen of the art of painting, in 
perspective, that was ever exhibited. The subjects are—a 
view of the valley of Sarnen, in Switzerland; and another 


of Trinjty Chapel, Canterbury. 


The paintings are at adise 
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tance of about five-and-twenty feet from the spectator, and 
the illusion is complete. In the fore-ground of the valley is 
the carriage road, which winds for a considerable distance ; 
to the right is a house of entertainment for travellers ; to the 
left, the rising acclivity of the mountains. Jn the lower dis- 
tance, the waters of the lake sleep in the bosom of the valley, 
undisturbed by the numerous rivulets that roll into the placid 
mass. Surrounding the valley are seen a variety of lofty 








mountains completely surrounding'the scene ; the eye resting 
in the distance upon a mountain covered with snow, glowing 
in the sunshine, or darkening in the shade, with magical 
effect. In this painting, the rapid atmospheric variations of 
mountain scenery is attempted with great success. The 
clouds darken, and a storm threatens; the shades of evening 
descend, and the darkness of the night prevails. Then the 
lizht of the morning returns; the mists climb the brow of the 
mountains, and disperse, and all is sunshine and gladness. 
The extent to which the vision is carried is astonishing. The 
effect, also, of a large open space is produced; you feel 
the air breathe freshly upon your face, as if it came from 
the mountains; and the most acute scrutiny can find no ves- 
tige of mere art to destroy the charm. The more closely you 
inspect the scenery, the more perfect it appears. You think 
you could plunge into the lake, rush into the recesses of the 
woods, climb the mountains, enter the cottage door, and 


pluck the flowers that decorate the romantic wildness of the 


scené, After having gazed at this scene for some minutes, 


the amphitheatre turns partly round, carrying with it the 


spectators to a view of Trinity Chapel. 


This looks less like 
a picture than the other. You 


hear the majority of the spec- 


tators declare that they couwé/d walk up the aisle; and that 


they we/d not believe it is a flat surface before them. They 


have assuredly appearances in their favour. 


Jusion more complete, A flight of steps in the foreground is 


Never was de- 
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supposed to be under repair. The planks laid upon them, 


the broken stones, the rubbish, the implements, are painted 
with a minuteness, and a relief from the canvass beyond all 
that it could be supposed possible the brush of the artist 
could produce. A jug and to can appear as if just put out of 
the hands of the workmen, who are sleeping on the steps. 
The very cobwebs have their natural corners assigned to them 
-—the effects of dampness upon the ancient pillars are faith- 
fully delineated; and the mouldering hand of time is seen 
crumbling the more exposed part of the edifice into dust. One 
of the spectators paid the artist, unconsciously, a very high 
encomium, by observing, that ‘ it was really wonderful; but 
‘they should sweep away the dust and rubbish upon the steps.” 
T shall certainly look in here again; for I have not met with 
such undivided satisfaction at any scene of amusement be- 
fore; and I cannot conclude my remarks without congratu- 
lating John Bull that there is such an artist in the world, and 
that he may have still further the benefit of him; for since 
such an admirable imitation of reality is possible, as fast as 
the substantial glories of this once-famed country fade away, 
they may all be transferred, as large as life, to the surface 
of a piece of canvass, and attract as much attention as be- 
fore. England may fight all her old battles over again in 
oil colours ; aud roast beef and plumb pudding may eternally 
delight the eyes of the people, whatever hard necessity may 
compel the stomach to be content with. 

In the evening, after disguising myself in the jacket and 
trowsers of a holiday school boy, 1 managed to find my way 
anto 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ; 
notwithstanding some surprise on the part of other spectators, 
that I should be trusted alone. This, my friend, is the season 
of ficensed theatrical foolery. I do not mean to say there is 
no foolery upon the stage at other periods ; but at this par- 















ticular season foolery is the law of the scene, and common 
seuse is proscribed as anoatlaw. Pantomime is the rage :— 
but do not imagine I mean the classic pantomime of Greece, 
in which the actors were so excellent, and the story so well 
told, that speech was not necessary to unfold the meaning of 
the story. Ido not say that speech is necessary to unfold the 
meaning of an English pantomime, becauseit hasnone. All 
that I could gather from the pantomime of the “ Flying Chest,” 
was, thatitis very wroug of parents to prevent their daugh- 
ters from marrying men of ruined fortunes :—that an Em- 
peror is a grotesque thing to be carried in a car for every body 
to laugh at—that courtiers are a race of two-legged baboons 
—that servant girls, who cannot admit their lovers at the 
street-doors, may contrive to admit them through any other 
aperture—and that the clown is employed to perfect young 
pickpockets in their trade. ‘The dancers are not better than 
those at Japan. farlequin wants his neck loosened, and 
Coiumbine her heels lightened. A small portion of grace 
divided in equal portions between them, would be advanta- 
geous. A little humour bestowed on the clown would do 
him no harm: and if the Pantaloon did not display so much 
youthful vigour he would be more in character. 

Monday the manager of this house premised us anew play, 
which turned out to be an old one; but that was not the worst; 
for besides being three years old, it was very insipid. It is 
called Kenilworth, from a novel of that name by Sir Walter 
Scott; and was dramatized with a servile adherence to the 
original. A very good performer, named Wallack, played 
Leicester very indifferently. Varney was worse played by 
Archer ; Michael Lambourne almost as ill’ by Browne ; and 
Tony Foster not much better by Terry. The actors are good 


actors, but they were misplaced. You cannot make a drum 
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wiitingly left Majesty to limp behind these, its supposed un- 








derlings ; and must speak of Good Queen Bess, a royal ter- 
magant, famous in these islands, after her servants. Yet this 
is in order; for as Majesty is little more than a puppet moved 
by very ordinary wires, the agents of the action may deserre 
the first mention. Sir Walter Scott has made a Queen of 
England a very decent sort of fish-woman. She swears light 
oaths, and bullies wiih a mincing fury; as if your pet 
dog should think of roaring like a lion. Every body 
is inclined to laugh more at her anger than her humour, 
which is forced and unnatural. If Sir Walter thinks he has 
done his heroine any credit with posterity, he is sadly mis- 
faken. He has only put himself in hooped petticoats, laced 
stomacher, andi large frill, and called it Queen Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Bunn was /is representative, and played Sir Walter’s 
old woman to the life, except that she looked os young, and 
as lovely, as Queen Bess would have given half of her do- 
minions to have looked. Had I been a courtier in the days 
of this royal scold, I should have died with laughter to find 
hen-pecking a nation so popular! Mrs. West was the affect- 
ing representative of the unfortunate Amy Robsarts of the 
Novel, but the fortunate Couatess of Leicester in the new play ; 
fer the lady is saved by the poet, though the novelist hurled 
her down the trap-door ; a Jeap that is taken on the stage by 
Master Varney ; and a pageant terminates the piece, in which 
the celebrated four-footed performers, commonly called horses, 
have not increased their celebrity with the Gods inthe galleries. 
The reason of this is, that there is no actual combat. It is 
all sham figh'ing. Besides, there is neither fire nor water ; 
accompaniments of great use in pageants. We have not even 
2 lady in distress, a lover in despair, or a dear child stretch- 
ing out its little hands from the point’ of a rock, or the summit 
ciatowcr. This must be reformed. 


JANUARY a 1824. PAY, 
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Thou will be astonished to hear that I have also been to 





the other great theatre, called 
COVENT-GARDEN, 
to see their pantomime. It is called ‘the House that Jack 
built;” and is grounded on the nursery story of that title, with 
some sly allusionto the ‘ Political House that Jack built,” 
published by my friend Hone. There is Jack expecting that 
the Forest Laws will secure his title to his house; as simply 
as John Bull imagines the laws will secure his liberties. 
There is Jack going toa conjuror, to better his fortune, as 
John Bull petitions the State Conjurors to mend his destiny. 
There is Jack asleep in his house; and the rat eating the malt; 
as often happens to John Bull, with this difference, that he 
has a thousand rats instead of one to torment him; and they 
do not confine themselves to the malt, but nibble at all that 
comes in their way. Then Jack has a cat that kills the rat; 
but John’s rats are as immortal in existence, as insatiable in 
anpetite. The parallel might be run further, and all in favour 
of Jack against John; more particularly as respects the con- 
jurer, who keeps his word with Jack ; a thing which the state 
conjurers never do with John: but my pen is tired, as well 
as my little body, with my laborious exertion out of doors, 
I therefore conclude for the present, by promising that, when E 
have seen more, thou shalt know more. 
I remain, 
Thy well-wisher, 
ZHE Brack Dwarr. 





PETER WATSON’S CASE. 
— age 


To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 





SIR, 
As many of mv Friends wish to know how my case stands, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, 1 have to inform them, that 
my opponents never pleaded during the last term; and } 
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have got orders to have my bill of costs ready against the 
nextterm. Mr. Nicholls, my attorney, has requested me 
to send 301. more up against the term, as the costs have 
been unusually heavy; and, in my opinion, have been mon- 
Strously so; but, at the same time, I say that victory Is my 
own. There is notthe least doubt of it. Mr. Edward D. 
Jones received, in the last term account, 381.; and I have 
301. to raise agaiust the next term. { have receivad 21. from 
Birmingham, from a few friends, and I make no doubt of 
raising “10l. m ore, on goods that I can make shift entertain 
I have ouly isis eit ls. Id., in this part of the country 
since the second week I wasin prison. The reason's a 
After the vipers found the colliery workmen were throwing 
some small sums up to support me, they had a conclave in 
the college, in order to destroy my gry I was 101. short 
the last term; and Mr.G. Smith, of fLiverpool, sent tt 
at hazard. I have borrowed 721. on conditions. God 
knows, I could never have paid it if L had lost wy cause. 
I have also borrowed 41. of the Committee in Mr. Lambton’s 
colliery. ‘There are several Committees who have money in 
hand. I should be able to return the money to those re- 
spective funds as soon as I receive the costs; for I do not 
want one farthing more than I have expended of my own 
property in a public cause. — Tt has been said, that I had no- 
thing when [ began; but, though not rich, T was compara: 
tively independent. f was worth 16]. in money, with “ 
ther to conduct my trade; J 11. owing me, and not Is. 
debt. When [ went to ieee I had to support my wife, in 
and oo of bed, for 22 weeks, with 4 children, the eldest 
only 125 years, totally resting on my labour to support them. 
Yet we hues all che erfully, The first nvessage my wife sent 
to my prison was, “‘ Peter, you were never beat by common 
“law, and you never shall yield to priestcraft, if we all suf- 
‘“‘ fer death.” IL expended my little all before one farthing 
was subscribed. My customers sent their work to me in pri ° 
son; and my eldest girl came two or three times a week, in 
order to carry the work to and from Durham. The Church 
impostors thought if 1 were in prison, right or wrong, my 
family would become paupers; and that would subdne my 


stubborn spirit to a compromise; but, thank God. neither 
ihe one nor the other happened. 





You will have the goodness todo all you can for me; 
and what money you may have in your hancs you can pay 


to Mr. N; cholls, Solicitor, Burnett-street , Biackfriars-re vad. 











Jaxnuany 7, 1824. Sf 
ee ee ee ee ene he ee ne oe eT nee 
Acknowledge for me the following sums, received at different 

times :-— 
A few friends from Birmingham . . . £10 7 O 
Journeyman shoemakers, in the — of 
Mr. Traies  . i SS ak aa? 4 9 6 
Do. Do. Mr. Fielden iD th) te te ae & 3.46 








Zhi 0.2 
oe Wm. Henry Jonson, Birmingham, 2d of October, 
823, (for which you will give my most hearty thanks,) 8s. 

{ remain your most obedient, humble servant, 
PETER W ATSON, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, Dec. 26, 1823. 
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GENERAL IGNORANCE OF THE TRUE PRINCIPLES 
OF GOVERNMENT. 


(A Note to the Abridgment of the English Constitution, 
Produced.) 
— 

That neither Cicero, nor Machiavilli, nor Sidney, nor Mon- 
tesquieu, nor Hume, had arrived at an accurate notion of the 
solution is now certain. In the recently recovered ** Dia- 
logues on a Commonwealth” of Cicero, we find him saying ~ 
‘‘in a commonwealth it is well that something should be 
pre-eminent and royal; that something should be as- 
signed to the authority of the principal men; that certain 
points should be reserved for the willand judgment of the 
multitude. This constitution, in the first place, has a certain 
equability of right, which free men will not long be coniented 
to want; and in the next place, it has firmness and _ stability, 
because the other kinds of government are easily convertible 
into their opposite faults; so that out of a King we have a 
despot ; from an aristocracy, afaction; and from a demo- 
cracy, a misru:ce and anarchy; and that the kinds them- 
selves are easily changeable into each other; which in that 
tempered and blende d system does not happen, except it be 
through some great mismanagement of the prancipad men in 
astate. For here is no cause for a change, where each ts 
firmly settled in his own pluce and degree, and has nothing 


beneath that may slip from under, and betray him to his 
Qownfal and ruin.” 
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Hence it is evident that Cicero had not attained that 
knowledge of the natural equality of man, which Christianity 
and philosophy have fully established; nor had he any clear 
conception of Representation, that * happiest discovery of 
" political wisdom.” His kings and principal men must have 
stood on hereditary ground, exclusively possessing privileges 
lifting them up to an “elevation above the rest of their species, 
and consequently claiming of right, unnatural power; a cir- 
cumstance, instinctively inspiring hostility to those claims of 
nature which alone deserve the name ofrights. Consequently, 
Cicero’s “* kings” and ‘ principal men” can never be proper 
authorities in a truly free country, as they have a separate in- 
terest from that of a people, which must prevent a cordial 
union and co-operation for the common weal; and nothing 
that bath since been said by Machiavelli, Sidney, or Montes- 
quieu, as referred to by the writer of a review of Cicero's 
work, in the Monthly Magazine for April, 1823, has removed 
the difficulty. Neither is it removed where, with approbation 
and concurrence, he remarks as follows :—~ ‘Hume, who, 
“in'the English Constitution saw what Cicero thought im- 
‘* practicable ;—the three forms of government, not only 
“mixed but fuzed together under an hereditary monarchy, 
‘* saw in it, also, this just distribution of the three kinds of 
‘© power ; and was accordingly led to conclude, and that not 
‘* without reason, that an hereditary prince, a nobility with- 
** out vassals, and a people voting by their representatives, 
‘form the best monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 


Recollecting that Hume pronoupess ‘‘ our standing armya 
“* mortal distemper i in the English Constitution, of which it 
must inevitably perish; * and that he nowhere solves the pro- 
blem whereby monarchy, aristocracy, aud democracy can be 
‘“‘fuzed together,” so as to constitute a good government; we 
must conclude that bis idea of the English Constitu‘ion” was, 
that it was of a very perishable nature, congenial with what he 
saw of the Norman-Counter/eit. That “ fuzion” of the three 
simple forms of aerate as in the abridgment, is ex- 
plained, and as in the Anglo-American Union is gloriously 
exemplified, should the refore seem to stand ona rock, as im- 
movable as the foundations of eternal truth. 


J. CARTWRIGHT, 





* Essay IL. 370. 


